



PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, EIGHTH MQ N 


FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. Several of the 
‘‘possible’’ subscribers have become 
actual subscribers. Let the good work 
go on. The more postal cards we receive 
in response to this offer the more we 
shall feel that the Intelligencer is 
appreciated by those who receive it. 
Our rate to new subscribers is $1.50 for 
the first year. For every two names 
sent us at this rate we will send one 
copy free to someone not already a sub- 
scriber. 


SUMMER SALE 


OF WATCHES 
— Elgin or Waltham 15 
jeweled Silver $11.00, Gold 
filled $12.00 
BOYS Silver Watch $7.00. A 


lever watch warranted for one 
year. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


“A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














EXTRA VALUE 


ASTNRUSHED: 

A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 





WANTED—IN FORMATION OF THE 

whereabouts of William Knight, son of 
the late Thomas Knight, whose widow married 
a person named Elkinton. Please reply as soon 
as possible to A. K. T., 315 N. 35th Street, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY STUDYING 

in New York, board in a Friend’s family ; 

could give an hour or two in the entertainment of 
children. Address: No. 91 this Office. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT FOR MAN OF 
36 years who lost right arm when a boy. Is 
intelligent robust and strong and has good reputa- 
tion with business men who know him. Would 
take position as steady watchman, timekeeper, or 
some such work. Address: A. M, D. this Office. 


WANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

housekeeper, in or near New York ; willing 
to assist in sewing or in the care of an invalid. 
Address : No. 90 this Office. 


ANTED—BY A REFINED AND EXPER- 

ienced woman, position as companion or 

care-taker of an elderly person. Friend’s family 
preferred. J. N. H. Linwood, Del. Co., Pa. 





WANTED STENOGRAPHER. FRIEND PRE- 
ferred; apply by letter; Maris Brothers, 
56th and Gray’s Ferry Ave. Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


OR RENT.— SECOND FLOOR, PARTLY 

furnished or not; housekeeping permitted. 

Friends; private family. Elizabeth R. Barnard, 
3320 Haverford Avenue, Phila. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


12 


NORTH TWENTY-FIRST ST., PHILA. 
Desirable rooms with board, private family. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, ¢ 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 


Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


| plastered cottages. 
| heating plant, and so is especially adapted for end- 
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BUCK H FALLS 


All the cottages for rent for Ninth Month are in 
the First and Second Plottings, and quite near the 
Inn. This is, of course, to their advantage 
although with the new hack service (which is 
running smoothly) distance from the Inn is not so 
great a drawback as formerly. 


“Darby” cottage, on Lot No. 108, is for rent 
from Ninth Month third to the end of the season. 
Four bedrooms, with all necessary linen, etc. No 
provision for housekeeping in this cottage. Rent 
for Ninth Month $50.00. 


“Sunset,”’ on Lot No. 10, is one of the few 


Is equipped with a hot water 


of-the-season use. On Sunset Path, with level 
walk tothe Inn. Four bedrooms ; no housekeeping 
One or two restrictions by owner. Rent from 
Ninth Month first to end of season, $60.00 
“Waldeck,”’ a larger cottage on Lot No. 31. 
This has four bedrooms, and a large attic which is 
practically a fifth. Fully equipped for house- 
keeping, except silver, table linen and 


K towels, 
Short and level walk to the Inn. For Ninth 
Month, $60.00. 

“Sylvan Lodge” is near “Darby,” on Lot No. 


107. It has three bedrooms, large living room 
etc., and the southern view toward the Delaware 
Water Gap. Except for table linen, everything is 
provided for housekeeping. Owner wishes a ten- 
ant without servants or young children. For 
Ninth Month, $60.00 

“ Floralba Lodge, ” on Lot No. 18, is close to the 
Inn. Contains four bedrooms, bath, living-room 
etc. ‘his cottage is not equipped for regular 
housekeeping, but has range and some utensils 
Towels supplied by the tenant. Rent for Ninth 
Month, $60.00. 

All cottages have water and sewage connections 
porches for warm Indian Summer days, and fire. 
places for frosty Autumn evenings. The nuts 
will be ripening ; apples, too. With our customary 
exception of, the Sixth, Ninth Month is the cream 
of the year at Buck Hill Falls. 


For further information as to cottages, address 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Meeting Houses. 


We have eight new views 
in our collection of Meeting 
House Post Cards,—Byberry, 
Providence, Norristown, Up- 
per Dublin, Valley, Schuylkill, 
Willistown and Exeter. 

They are half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs and nice- 

ly printed. We will mail all 


eight postpaid for 20 cents. The 
whole list ot 24 views for 50 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


. : . . * 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 

making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 


scribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
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| Course, one year. 








Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


tinal ‘School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philade een Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- | 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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Send for catalogue. 
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George School, Penna, | 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G town 8947—A. 


Atiegton Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 


and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English | 


Course, Music. 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


Visit this school and note the | 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, wey: oan, Pa. 
BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


1205 N. Charles St. EMMA GRANT SAULSBURY, 
AMANDA DouGLas SAULSBURY, Principals. 


Normal Course, , 
Summer address, Ridgely, 


IT PAYS - 


two years. Post Graduate | 
Md. | 


to advertise in Friends’ Intelligencer. | 
Our friends are finding this out and are 


filling our advertising pages. A one, 
inch insertion 70 cents; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months)- 
$8.20; one year, $29.00. TRY US. 


*“LITBRATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS.” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 


| Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fiiz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and cite, enj Ou, 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. le 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


=1¢ 


[Eighth month 24, 1907, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. Schoo] advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furni a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal 


Stenographer 


Young Friends’ Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MEALS: 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 

One otcupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two otcuparits, 50 dnd 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 

Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 


Ferris — Leach. Brinters 


With the resumption of businéss activity following. the 
usual ‘‘slump’’ of summer, we hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to furnish the printing which has been ovet- 
looked untilnow. Samples and prices for the askihg. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS.—XXX. 


Continue vigilant and be not satisfied with any 
former exertions, whilst the present evils remain. 
From London Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1808. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
With folded hands laid down upon my knee, 
I bide, nor heed the momeant’s rushing flight, 
Nor hear the city’s loud garrulity. 
The charge and countercharge of wordy fight; 
From these strong walls of silence fend me quite, 
And I am left in peace to contemplate, 
Alone and open to the nameless Light, 
With all my depths of soul irradiate, 
While speech must fail, and even formless thought, 
And blind-eyed instinct (stirring in the clay,) 
And sturdy reason, all be counted naught, 
All cast aside for this diviner way— 
The hidden, psychic power awaken, thrill, 
Vibrate, responsive to the Outer Will. 
— Christine S. Swayne. 


THE PALACE OF PEACE IN THE HAGUE. 
THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE. 


I have just returned from the above named cere- 
mony, and its interest and significance are such 
that I think the readers of Friend’s Intelligencer 
may like to have some account of it. 

Just outside of the City Gate of The Hague, at 
the commencement of the beautiful Scheveningen 
Way, and extending along the left-hand side of 
the Way one-half the distance to Scheveningen, 
lies a large estate known as ‘‘Zorgvlieb,’’—Sans 
Souci, as the French would say, or Care for 
Naught, as we might translate it into English. 
This was rescued from the sand dunes in the sev- 


enteenth century and planted with pinesand other | 


trees. In it still stands a small building in which 


b Cats, ; ; it , ' 
Jacob Cats, the people’s poet, the Longfellow of Directors of the Caradgie Feandation, and ene ol 


Holland, lived and worked. It belongs now toa 
private corporation and will soon be converted 
into a ‘‘villa-park,’’ where many Americans will 


probaby find transient but deligthful abodes. In | 
one corner of Zorgvlieb, just inside The Hague 


gateway, stands an old palace, built by Anna 
Paulowna, a Russian arch-duchess and widowed 
queen of Willem II. of Holland. Through this pal- 
ace went, this afternoon, the guests invited to be 
present at the ceremony of laying the Peace Pal- 
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ace’s corner-stone; for the land purchased for the 
Palace of Peace lies just behind the palace of the 
Russian duchess-queen, and there Russia’s first 
delegate to the Peace Conference laid the stone. 
After a brief shower at the hour appointed for 
commencing the ceremony, the sunshine burst 
forth brilliantly and, like a good omen for peace, 
continued to illumine the proceedings by its own 
genial rays and by the rainbow it made on the de- 
parting clouds. Amidst an environment of trees 
and flowers, with instrumental and vocal music 
interspersed, and in the presence of representa- 
tives from all the nations of the world, the cere- 
mony was performed ina most simple and im- 
pressive manner. The name of Andrew Carnegie, 
the donor of the Palace, united the New World 
with the Old in the ceremony, and in the decora- 
tions of the rostrum America was remembered in 
a pleasing way. Above the arch were the red, 
white and blue of Holland and America, on one 
side floated the flag of the Netherlands, and on 
the other side the flag of the United States sewed 
upon the pure white emblem of Peace, on whose 
silken border above the stars and stripes were the 
words, in golden letters: ‘‘Peace to all Mankind.’’ 
A genuine lover of our country may wish for no 
higher motto to accompany our country’s flag! 

The delegates to the Conference and their 
wives, the ‘‘foreign journalists’’ and their wives, 
and the officials of the Dutch government, who 
comprised the audience, were seated in an open- 
air amphitheatre facing the rostrum, while be- 
tween it and them was suspended the great gran- 
ite block designed for the ‘‘corner-stone,’’ as we 
Americans call it, or the ‘‘first stone,’’ as the 
Europeans say. Engraved and gilded on one side 
of the stone are the words: Paci JUSTITIA Fir- 
MANDAE HANC AEDEM ANDREAE CARNEGII 
MUNIFICENTIA DEDICAVIT. 

The principal address was made by Jonkheer A. 
van Karnebeek, President of the Committee of 


Holland’s most distinguished jurists and states- 
men. 

His address, in French, was delivered in a 
simple and impressive manner, whose spirit 
breathes in the following passages: ‘“‘If ever an 
expression of large import be permissible, it seems 
that we may characterize this ceremony in the 
open air as a world event; since without exagger- 
ation it may be said that the first stone in the Pal- 
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ace of Peace is to be laid in the presence of the | 


entire world, crystallized, so to speak, in an as- 


sembly of delegates from nearly all the established | 


states of the terrestrial globe. There has been 
given to this edifice the name of Palace of Peace, 


because its roof will shelter the chief product of | 
Permanent | 


the first Conference of Peace, the 
Court of Arbitration.’’ The orator then spoke of 
the work and significance of the Court of Arbitra- 


tion, and of arbitration itself, ‘whose verdicts | 
have no other sanction than honor and good faith. | 
This gives to it a moral value superior to ordinary | 


justice which rests upon the employment of public 
force. It appears indeed, that this moral sanction 


national jurisdiction, whose aim (is it not true?) 
is to prevent the use of force in order to make law 
and justice prevail.’’ After describing the plan 
of the building, he concluded his address with the 
stirring words: ‘‘Such will be the Palace of Inter- 
national Justice, founded on the need of every civ- 
ilized community for substituting the rule of right 
for the reign of force. For it is not only between 
citizens that this need makes itself felt; but, in 
proportion as the progress of civilization weaves 
between the different peoples the bonds of com- 
mon interests and of common aspirations, there is 
formed little by little a community of states 
which are not content with the ethics of a ‘jus 
inter gentes,’ but demands, based upon - this 
ethics, a ‘jurisdictio inter gentes,’ guaranteeing 
the practice of the right. In this palace, open 
equally to all nations, there will be neither the 
stronger nor the weaker. No other sword will be 
placed in the balance than the keen edge of jus- 
tice. This palace will mark a considerable ad- 
vance in the onward march of humanity, and, al- 
though erected ona soil level with the sea, its 
tower will point towards the stars, indicating the 
excelsior of our efforts. 

‘*This palace, then, is dedicated to the worship 
of ‘‘Peace through Justice’ [‘‘la paix par le 
droit’’] and by just right may be called a ‘‘Temple 
of Peace,’’ as the generous donor of the means for 
its erection was pleased to call it in the act of 
foundation. 

‘*Honor to him who conceived the idea of being 
its founder. Honor also to the gracious sovereign 
who desires to lend her aid in the realization of 
this idea. 
arch, initiator of the illustrious assembly which 
created the humanitarian institution whose seat 
this Palace, this Temple, will be.”’ 

The President of the second Peace Conference, 
M. de Nelidow, then performed the act of laying 
the corner-stone; that is to say, witha silver 
trowel, he placed some mortar on the foundation 
masonry, and after the stone was lowered into 





| tant they may be, will be sheltered. 





was justified from that moment 


position by mechanical means, struck it three 
times with a small hammer, saying as he did so 
that the strokes were given in the name of the 
Queen of Holland, the Czar of Russia, and the 
Conference of The Hague. M. de Nelidow then 
made a short address in French, in which he said: 
‘‘This Palace will be a monument of the first ef- 
forts undertaken in common by the governments 
to preserve to the nations the benefits of a peace- 
ful development by seeking to prevent war. Thus 
the name Palace of Peace is already attached in 
advance to the edifice whose foundation we have 
come to lay, and which the donor himself has 


| designated as the Temple of Peace. 
constitutes the sole practicable system for inter- | 


‘It is this character, almost sacred, of this edi- 


| fice which I should like to be able to put in relief. 
| It is not here the question simply of a place, more 


or less sumptuous, where officials, however impor- 
It is a new 
idea, a new principle, in the relations of the 
peoples—Peace through Justice and Right—which, 
having received a solemn consecration by the 
foundation of a particular international institution, 
is to see erected as its seat an edifice worthy of 
the thought which inspired it. 

‘*The peoples have had, since the earliest times, 
the worship of War. Special divinities were sup- 
posed to incarnate it in the ancient mythologies, 
its temples were consecrated, and a special wor- 
ship was celebrated for it. Who does not know 


| the Temple of Janus at Rome on the Janiculum— 


where to-day stands the statue, no less warlike, of 
Garibaldi,—the Temple whose portals were said to 
remain closed during peace and opened only in 
time of war? But there has never existed in the 
world the worship of Peace! It was preached 
nineteen centuries ago by the divine Redeemer, 
together with the love of one’s neighbor, with 
charity and brotherhood; but of all those sublime 
precepts which sum up the most exalted aspira- 
tions of the human soul, it is the idea of peace 
which until now has been the most neglected. It 
has been necessary for its triumph and the credit 
for this belongs to the Emperor of Russia—that 
the governments should agree to study in common 
the means of making the words of peace a reality, 
to inquire into the possibility of assuming its 
maintenance, and to conserve to the peoples its 


| blessings. 
Honor before all to the august mon- | 


“*T venture, then, to say that a new worship has 
been instituted in the world; and itis Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, inspired by the grand humani- 
tarian idea which revealed itself to him and by 


| the good which it promised to the world, who de- 


sired to dedicate to it a special edifice which he 
in calling—a 
temple of Peace! Let us hope, then, that this 
worship of Peace will be propagated more and 
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more as well among governments as in the midst 
of the peoples; that the blessings which it assures 
to the former as well as to the latter will constant- 
ly draw to it new adepts; and that the monument- 
al tower which will crown this edifice may be like 
a light-house, showing to the nations the way of 
right and of justice, the immutable pillars of 
peace!’’ 

After the formal laying of the corner-stone was 
accomplished, a commemorative medal was pre- 
sented to M. van Karnebeek to be sent to Andrew 
Carnegie in the name of The Universal Alliance of 
Women for Peace through Education. The medal 
was presented by Mme. d’Albret, of Paris, and 
bears on one of its surfaces the inscription: ‘‘In 
the name of five million women to the benefactor 
of peace on earth, Andrew Carnegie: for the in- 
auguration of the Palace of Peace at The Hague, 
the 30th of July, 1907;’’ on the other side of the 
medal is the figure of a woman, a school teacher, 
with a child on her knees, teaching him to read 
from a book on whose page is seen the word 
‘*Pax;’’ and on the edge of the medal are the 
words; ‘‘Universal Alliance of Women for Peace 
through Education.’’ After the presentation of 
the medal, M. van Karnebeek announced that the 
Queen of Holland had appointed Andrew Carnegie 
a grand officer in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
And then, as the close of the exercises, the or- 
chestra, choirs, and quartet united in giving Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Hymn’’ and Wagner’s wonderful song 
‘*Awake, for Day is Dawning.’’ 

The episode which I have endeavored to describe 
is not only ‘‘a world event,’’ as the orators of the 
occasion called it, but is also unique in the world’s 
history and one not even dreamed of a dozen years 
ago. Among the many gilded palaces of royalty, 
which help to make the Old World a mecca for pil- 
grims from the New, there is to be henceforth a 
palace of a higher type, a Palace of Peace. And 
New World pilgrims will like to remember, when 
standing within the precincts of this palace, that 
it represents an ideal realized by a practical busi- 
ness man of their own busy Western World. They 
will remember, in justice, too, as they read the 
name of their fellow-citizen on this first stone of 
this first building erected for the first truly inter- 
national institution, that behind him and behind 
it there stand the devoted lives and labors of the 
men and women who have striven, in their own 
day and generation, through nineteen centuries, 
to be genuine disciples of the Prince of Peace. 


Wo. I. Hutt. 
The Hague, Seventh Month 30th, 1907. 


Human life can grow only through human part- 
nership. — William Allen White. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. 

In company with J. Wilmer Lundy, of New- 
town, a great nephew of the abolitionist, Benja- 
min Lundy, who spent a part of his anti-slavery 
career in North Carolina, several of his name hav. 
ing migrated there from Northern New Jersey in 
the latter years of the eighteenth century, I at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting at Guilford College 
commencing on Eighth month 7th. This was the 
210th session, a period hardly realized by Friends 
of the North, east of Ohio, who know so little of 
this people. 

George Fox and William Edmunson, an ex-sol- 
dier of Cromwell’s visited the Northeastern sec- 
tion of North Carolina in 1672 when, although it 
has been claimed otherwise, there were no Friends 
there save one family, that of Henry Philips. But 
by 1676, when Edmunson came back, Friends were 
finely settled. Little River in Perquimans County 
has the first. official record of any particular meet- 
ing, in 1700 which was laid down in 1854. From 
this the settlement spread until there were seven- 
teen meetings along the coast or 150 miles inland. 
The Friends were a migrating people, and, from 
this disposition, and the persecution on account of 
their anti-slavery principles, and their subsequent 
trouble with the Confederate Authorities a number 
of the meetings were laid down. Since the war 
and mainly on account of the new system adopted 
in modes of worship and missionary work, these 
are being revived, although they are somewhat 
nullified by dissension on account of departure 
from the old way, as well as by inroads made on 
the main body by the rise of such peculiar soci- 
eties as the ‘‘Holiness,’’ ‘‘Sanctification,’’ ‘‘Un- 
known Tongue,’’ and ‘‘Burning Bush,’’ deriving 
their titles from certain Biblical texts, but which 
are making no permanent headway. 

The wave of Quakerism flowing towards the in- 
terior of North Carolina and thence southward to 
South Carolina and Georgia and westward to Ten- 
nessee, started from Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. This closed when the war of the Revolution 
began, and it had its own increase for support. 
There were two settlements in Georgia from 1773 
to 1808, when Wrightsboro was laid down on ac- 
count of Indian outrages; nine in South Carolina 
from 1680 to 1837, the two dates referring to the 
rise and fall of Charleston meeting; eight in the 
extreme eastern part of Tennessee, formerly be- 
longing to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, but 
now to Wilmington, Ohio. These are in the 
mountain district and necessarily leading a strug- 
gling existence. In 1905, there were thirty-six 
particular meetings belonging to North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, ten of which had been laid down. 
There were thirty-one monthly meetings, ten of 
which had been discontinued. The present time 
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shows a remarkable increase, as there are sixty- 


four meeting-houses and sixty-two recorded min- 
isters and thirty monthly meetings. As to mem- 
bership there were 1,785 members over eighteen 
years old in 1886. There are now about 6,500 in- 
cluding minors, and excluding Tennessee Friends 
of whom there were 1,000. This is due to mis- 
sionary work which it is claimed is in turn due to 
the ‘‘pastoral’’ system, and the introduction of 
music and singing in the churches, which places 
those belonging to evangelistic societies, from 
whom convinced members mainly come, more in 


sympathy with Southern Friends. They also have, 


a larger birth rate in the Society. In connection 
with the latter reason I will say that there are 
perhaps fifty children accompanying their parents 
to the present Yearly Meeting, from those in arms 
to ten toa dozen years old. Many of them play 
around on the college grounds during meetings, but 
there are some babies and many children older 
than the above named at the sittings. The prattle 
of the babes during the proceedings isa feature 
unknown to similar northern gatherings. Some 
of the younger ones are barefoot, a good plan con- 
sidering the warm weather of from 90 to 95 de- 
grees temperature at times. There are mothers 
here with four children with them, or playing out- 
side. How many northern mothers if blessed 
with so many of these sizes would put up with 
such apparent cares in as warm weather asa 
North Carolina August can show, I will leave the 
reader to imagine. But those here are satisfied 
and that suffices. This condition of worshipping 
under difficulties takes us back to our grand- 
mothers’ times, or a century or more ago. 

This Yearly Meeting during its over two cen- 
turies of existence has met in various places in 
the five hundred mile length of the state from the 
sea to the Cumberland mountains, since 1790, 
mainly at New Garden, now Guilford College, on 
account of the decline of the Eastern meetings, 
although in 1880 it was held at Friendsville, Ten- 
nessee, as an experiment. It was, however, held 
for twenty years from 1883 at High Point, 12 
miles from Guilford, on account of conflicting 
with school work there, as at that time the gath- 
ering was in the Eleventh month, while the school 
was in session. A substantial brick meeting- 
house, eighty by fifty feet was built in the town 
suburbs anda grove bought, making the tract 
twenty acres. This grove was for horses and 
wagons and tents, as Friends came in large num- 
bers long distances to stay the week, sleeping un- 
der cover and cooking in the open mainly, as High 
Point then was too small to accommodate but a 
few. Those who remember say the outside gath- 
ering was an interesting sight. A draw well still 
there on the edge of the woods, furnished water 
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for the horses while a similar one stands by the 


house for the worshippers. I say stands, for the 
noble meeting-house has been sold, a new one at 
a cost of $800 having been built in the center of 
the town. A feature of the woods gathering was 
the large springless wagons, exact counterparts of 
old time prairie schooners with their projecting 
ends and hollow backs, scattered around. These 
were filled with humanity, their bedding and food 
for passengers and teams. As I write ten of these 
wagons are in sight on Guilford College grounds, 
reminding me, with their ‘‘outspanned’’ teams, of 
scenes neara half century ago on the Plains. 
They are half full of blankets and corn blades 
with solider food underneath. They bring cooked 
food along to last the week but build outside fires 
to boil their coffee. The women sleep at the col- 
lege, the men in the wagons. First-day next will 
be the best attended and several more of these 
quaint wagons will be here. They are a common 
farm wagon in this part, being made at Winston- 
Salem, some twenty miles west of here. 

We were barely in time to get a picture of High 
Point Yearly Meeting-house as nothing but the 
walls and roof are left; the interior torn out as 
well as the doors and windows and the portico 
down. The property has been bought by a build- 
ing company for $20,000 and soon the walls and 
woods will be only a memory. The one reason 
for removing the Yearly Meeting was the commo- 
tion made by the running of trains with excur- 
sionists on the three roads coming to High Point, 
which made it a time of disquiet. As new build- 
ings were erected at Guilford college, wherein the 
members might be housed and fed, the time of 
holding the annual gathering was changed to the 
Eighth month and the Yearly Meeting invited 
back to its old quarters. 

Guilford College, as ‘‘New Garden Boarding 
School,’’ was founded by North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting in 1837. It was the first co-educational 
school in the state, and as a coincidence, the first 
gathering of fifty pupils had an equal number of 
girls and boys. It was chartered asa college in 
1888 and now has 256 students, but one-third girls. 
During the years before the war the school had 
100 scholars and in the troublous times following 
a less number. The buildings, surrounding a 
campus of 15 acres, shaded with grand old oaks of 
the original forest, consist of Founders, King, 
Archdale, Memorial, New Garden and the Y. M. 
C. A. building and gymnasium. Founders Hall, 
126 x 40 feet, the original building, 70 years 
old, and for a long while the only one, is used for 
a girls dormitory, partly, and dining room. In 
King Hall is the assembly room, 50 x 58 feet. 
Archdale Hall, called in honor of John Archdale, 
the Quaker Governor, in colonial times, is 91 x 42 
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and is the boys dormitory. Memorial Hall is 110 | 
x 60 feet, has on the first floor various laboratories | 


and class rooms, and above is the auditorium, of a | 


seating capacity of 500 and is where the Yearly 
Meeting sessions are held. It was given by for- 
mer students, B. N. and J. B. Duke of Durham, 
the famous tobacco people, and named in honor of 
their sister. The Y. M. C. A. building is for 
sleeping and reading rooms. The gymnasium is 
50 x 75 feet. New Garden Hall, now building, 
to cost $20,000, is for girls, some of whom are living 
in cottages and who will keep house independ- 


- ently of the main college, doing the work in alter- 


nation. I give these numbers and dimensions to 
show what those who are thought a weak people, 





have done and are doing in what is considered by | 


some a southern wilderness. In fact, with its 
shading of large trees and surroundings of field 
and wood, the suggestions are decidedly rural, 
tempered by such urban accommodations as elec- 
tric light and water from plants owned by the col- 
lege. Telephone accommodations are taken for 
granted. This is a wooded county, and in con- 
sonance therewith, wood is used for heating the 
building to the amount of 600 cords a year, each 
bed and study room having a stove. 
is along mile from the station bya hilly road, 


The college | 


| one ever thought to ask her. 





and is seven miles from Greensboro, a town of | 


20,000 people. 


The old meeting-house, as picture¢ in Cartland’s | 
‘‘Quaker Hours’’ with its Yearly Meeting sur- | 


rounding of quaint wagons and quaintly dressed 


people, and which we had hoped to see in use has | 
been torn down this many years and has had twosuc- | 
cessors, the second having burned down. The last | 


has been changed from the original galleried style 


into a ‘Friends’ Church’’ with an organ and pul- | 


pit. 
well as the mid-week, for southern Friends have 
not dropped these. 
Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


(To be concluded next week. ) 


‘*HER DISGRACE.’’ 

Every one who knew her said that Josie had 
done well, ‘‘considering her opportunities,’’ and 
not once in a hundred times did anyone mention 
what her lack of opportunity had been. Yet it 
was never forgotten by those who knew her and to 
her it was a memory and reproach. And while 
those who knew her never intended to attach to 
it any suggestion of wrong on her part, the fact 
that Josie was born in the poorhouse carried to 


the New England mind an association of turpitude | 


almost worse than that of actual guilt. In that 
part of the country sin is bad enough, but the 


shiftlessness that ends in the poorhouse is past re- 


demption. 


There the First-day meetings are held as | 


Her family had been shiftless. When her father 
died, before her birth, there had been nothing for 
the poor children but to be ‘‘bound out.’’ After 
she was born there were a few years in which her 
mother ‘‘worked out,’’ and on her death, Josie, 
still a child, did the same. She hada brief ex- 
perience with the district school, which, demo- 
cratic as it was, still perpetuated her feeling of 
isolation; and she went to work as soon as her 
chin was as high as the kitchen sink, and worked 
out all her life till she married. And all the years 
she suffered the unmerited disgrace of her unhap- 
py birth and childhood. 

She never ‘‘joined the church.’’ Perhaps no 
If invited, she was 
too timid to accept. She felt out of place in the 
meeting-house, and rarely attended, slipping in 
now and then when the service had begun, and 


| slipping out during the closing hymn; which is 


the same as to say that she washed the dishes be- 
fore she went, and got home in time to prepare 
dinner. 

The man she married was a laborer, who was 
counted ‘‘shiftless.’’ They had a dismal little home 
to outward appearance, and a sterile garden behind 
it. Yet the morning-glories brightened it some- 
what; and if the home was not attractive and its 
mistress seldom looked fresh and tidy, it was bet- 
ter than the poorhouse, a million times over, as 
Josie often said to herself. 

Every one called her Josie, and her husband 
Dan. They belonged to that stratum of New Eng- 
land society that does not rise to the dignity of 
‘*Mr.”’ and ‘‘Mrs.’’ They both looked unkempt, 
and felt shamefaced in the presence of people who 
had the ‘‘faculty”’ of ‘‘getting on.’’ 

Dan and Josie lived together for thirty years, 
lived contentedly, unambitiously, untidily. Dan 


| was to be counted on as a ‘‘hand”’ in haying, and 


| in the kitchen. 
| ing illness. 


| the overseers of the poor. 


Josie could be called on in an emergency to help 
At last Josie fell sick of a linger- 
There was no money laid by fora 
rainy day, and the first thought of the thrifty 
neighbors was of the relief to be obtained from 
And this was the 


| haunting shadow that hung over the bed of Josie 


| 
| 


| 
/ 


—the fear lest her life should end as it began. 
And in bitterness and agony she prayed that God 
would save her hard life this crowning humilia- 
tion. To have been born in the poorhouse was 
bad enough, but to die there, to be buried from 
there—if this should come to her she never could 
be happy in heaven. 

Her prayer was answered. Mrs. Briggs remem- 
bered how, when Lucille was sick, Josie had come 
to help her with the cooking; and she sent food 
and medicine. Mrs. Blodget reminded her hus- 
band of Josie’s kindness, and he advanced Dan 
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a little money, to be worked out in the next sea- 
son’s haying. And Mrs. Turner, who had less 
than either of the others, gave more, for she came 
over and sat up with Josie when she was at her 
worst, alternating the vigil with Dan; and when 
Mrs. Turner gave out, another neighbor came. If 
any comfort was lacking, Josie did not miss it; 
and when the women smoothed her pillow, and 
brushed her hair and performed the simple ser- 
vices which she required, her only thought was of 
their kindness, and of gratitude to God that she 
was still under her own roof; and not in the name- 
less place of her haunting dread. 

And so the end drew near. 

‘‘Do you trust God, Josie?’’ asked one of the 
women feeling that it was time to say something 
to Josie about her soul. 

‘‘Oh, yes, and I thank Him, I thank Him?’ she 
replied. ‘‘And I thank you too. IfI’d beena 
queen you couldn’t have done more for me!”’ 

It was a word to make them blush and smile, for 
what they had done was little enough. But ‘they 
had been kind, and it meant more to her than they 
knew till the very last. 
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‘“‘T think I shall die to-day,’’ she said; and they | 


told her the end was indeed near. 

‘I’m so glad!’’ she said, and they did not un- 
derstand at first. ‘‘I’ve never been afraid of 
hell,”’? she went on. ‘‘I ain’t been so awful good, 
but I know God wont send me there. And I know 
it more now since you folks didn’t send me—’’ 

She did not say where, but for the first time 
they understood. Then she added, in a whisper: 

‘‘You don’t suppose the minister will tell at the 
funeral that I was born in—’’ 

They assured her that he would not. She 
smiled, a wan and thankful smile; and the life 


to the Father’s house of many mansions. 
-—Youth’s Companion. 
WHERE THE TROUBLE LIES. 

In a series of articles in The American Maga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘Following the Color Line,’’ Ray 
Stannard Baker is making a statement of the 
Negro question which for unprejudiced opinion 
and clearness of insight has not often, if ever be- 


fore, been equalled. He certainly does not mince | 


matters in the least. In speaking of the worth- 
less Negro Mr. Baker has the following to say: 
‘‘The lowest stratum, in all of our American 
life, is the ‘‘worthless Negro,’’ as he is called in 
the South. He isa wanderer here to-day and 
there to-morrow; he is densely ignorant and lazy 
and often with no white man who is his friend. 
He works only when he is hungry; and he is as 
much acriminal as he dares to be. It is this 
class, growing larger every year, though relatively 
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past one year upon our works. 
_ which was sent from your meeting, and some 


| their acting past 5 years. 
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very small compared with the 10,000,000 Negroes 
in the country, that causes most of the trouble in 
the South. It carouses in the saloons, overflows 
the jails, fills the chain-gangs: the accounts of its 
horrible crimes against women flood the newspa- 
pers, giving a bad name to the entire Negro race.’’ 

While the facts recorded by Mr. Baker are not 
new to those who have studied the question it 
means a great deal to have them stated by one 
whose word will have the weight that his will and 
there must come good from the discussion. 

Quite as frank is his statement with reference 
to the poor ignorant white, who is the Negro’s 
worst enemy, of whom he has the following to 
say: 

‘‘One more point I wish to make, I have not 
spoken of the men who made up the mob. We 
know the dangerous Negro class—after all a very 
small proportion of the entire Negro population. 
There is a corresponding low class of whites, quite 
as illiterate as the Negroes. The poor white hates 
the Negro, and the Negro dislikes the poor white. 
It is in these lower strata of society, where the 
races rub together in unclean streets, that the 
fire is generated. The ignorant Negro and the 
uneducated white; there lies the trouble!’’ 


Christiansburg, Va. —The Freedman’s Friend. 


JAPAN ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


[Held at Tokyo, from 13th to 15th of Fourth Month, 1906. 


A letter to Canada Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) ; published in 
The Canadian Friend, | 


We are thankful for the Lord’s great blessing 
We read the letter 


other meeting. We feel that now is much bless- 


ue, am ‘© | ing season over the world by knowing the bless- 
that began in the poorhouse made its timid entry in- | 


_ ing works at other nations.—Mrs. and Mr. Bin- 


ford succeed the Lord’s Will among our people by 
We are hoping they 
will return here sooner possible and take the 
Lord’s work with us. We are longing for their 
coming back. We hada very good and powerful 
Annual Meeting this year, and through every 
meeting received new blessing, and His Spirit 
upon all assemblers from every parts. We noticed 
especially that all fields in Japan are ripe, but the 
workers are not sufficient. The people at any 
country are longing and thirsting for the gospel 
and True Peace. We have heavy responsibility 
for these people. That the Mighty Lord will bring 
the earnest worker, is our prayer. We hope you 
will pray for this specially. 

We had very much misery time during past two 
years, but by the Lord’s mercy we have peace at 
present. We lost many lives and much money by 
the war. Among those miseries we found many 
interesting lessons through the cruel war. Th- 
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most people in Japan felt that peace is an import- 
ant principle, so we organize Japan Peace Soci- 
ety among the people publicly, and have 80 mem- 
bers at present. We are praying that this Society 
become more prosperous among all people, and 
that all nations will be united, by the Lord’s 
Peace, with each other like brothers of our Father 
in Heaven. 

We had very poor famine at northern parts of 
Japan around countries of Sendai last Autumn, 
over a million people, you know. Weare thanks- 
giving for the sympathy of brothers and sisters in 
the Lord from every part of the world. Our 
Friends’ Committee Meeting is working to help 
them from their misery now. We hope that they 
will find out the Lord’s true love through our 
work. 

We are feeling same text of the Bible sent from 
your Meeting. ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ 

Pray the Lord that great blessing be with all 
your members ever and for ever. Amen. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the An- 
nual Meeting. 


Chiyomtasu Suzuki, Correspondent. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Ninth month 8th. 
ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO CANAAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.—JOHN 3: 14, 15. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Numbers 21: 1-9. 


Lesson No. 35. 


As we learned in our last lesson, the Israelites, 
after refusing to be guided by Caleb, wandered in 
the desert for thirty-eight years, it having already 


been two years since they left Egypt. During 
this time Kadesh-barnea was their central camp- 
ing place, from which they started on various 
marches and returned at times. They were doubt- 
less scattered over the whole peninsula of Sinai, 
wherever they could find pasture, and only a few 
remained to guard the sanctuary. To help the 
people to remember that they all belonged togeth- 
er and were bound by ties of blood, the scattered 
parties were visited in turn by Moses and those 
who bore the tabernacle. In this way they still 
preserved a common form of worship. 

After these years of wandering the Israelites at 
last moved forward. The king of Arad, whose 
people lived in the south country, thought that 
they were planning to march through his terri- 
tory. He took advantage of the confusion among 
them when they began their march to attack the 


Israelites, and succeeded in taking some of them,} heir march ? 
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prisoners. The Israelites at once vowed vengeance 
and asked Jehovah to deliver these enemies into 
their hands. The result of the battles that fol- 
lowed was that the Canaanites were defeated and 
their cities destroyed. 

The king of Edom would not allow the Israelites 
to pass through his country, so they journeyed 
southward down the Arabah Valley till they came 
to the northern end of the Red Sea. Here they 
first went toward the east and then toward the 
north, passing around the land of Edom. The 
wilderness region through which they travelled 
was so rough that they became discouraged. They 
again found fault with Jehovah and with his 
prophet Moses, and asked why they had been 
brought out of Egypt to die. The food they found 
was not sufficient for their needs, and the country 
was infested with snakes, by which many of the 
people were bitten. 

It is now known that the bite of most snakes is 
comparatively harmless, and that with the excep- 
tion of a very few poisonous reptiles, snake bites 
do not cause death. But when people are in bad 
physical condition from fatigue and lack of proper 
nourishment, almost any kind of a skin wound 
may lead to blood poisoning, and is much more 
likely to do so if the person wounded is afraid of 
fatal result. Under these circumstances anything 
that would help the people to overcome their fear 
would help them to recover from their wounds. 
The setting up of a serpent of brass might there- 
fore produce this effect. 

The allusion to this incident which John attrib- 


| utes to Jesus (see our golden text) simply shows 
| that Jesus was familiar with the literature and 


legends of the Jews. The serpent in the wilder- 
ness was lifted up so that all the people could see 
it. Even so must a prominent position be given 
to the Son of man, so that the people might listen 
to him and believe in his mission and his teach- 
ings. Believing in the Son of man means a great 
deal more than the acceptance of the facts that 
he lived and taught and died. Those only truly 
believe in Jesus who accept his revelations con- 
cerning the relationship between God and man, and 
between himself and other men. As the spirit of 
God dwelt in him so will it also dwell in us if 
we will receive it: ‘‘for as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, they are the sons of God.”’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. — Healing by 
Faith. How to Possess Eternal Life. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. — 
Trace on the map the forward march of the Israelites. 
What was ‘‘Atharim?’’ Where was Arad? _ Locate 
Mount Hor. What hardships did the people suffer on 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


There are still a number of our First-day schools 
that would rather have lesson leaves based upon 
the international text than those written in con- 
formity with the graded outline prepared by the 
First-day School Committee of the Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference. There are three things to be 
said in favor of the international lessons: there 
is pleasure in the thought that the schools of the 
different religious denominations throughout the 
Christian world are considering the same lesson 
on the same day; it is easier to have an_ interest- 
ing general exercise when all the classes in the 
school have had a lesson on the same subject; and 
the teacher has access to different lesson helps and 
can therefore make the lesson more interesting. 

On the other hand, there are several disadvan- 
tages. The first and most obvious is that the 
same subject is not adapted to pupils of all ages. 
In our day schools the lesson matter is graded to 
suit the advancement of the pupils and the sub- 
jects taught to children of fourteen are entirely 
different from those taught to children of six. 
According to the Friends’ outline children should 
become familiar with the stories in the Bible. 
Many of these stories do not in themselves contain 
any particular moral lesson, but there are so many 
references to them in the literature and religious 
teaching of the world that knowledge of them is 
much to be desired. The great majority of adult 
‘Friends did not learn these stories in their child- 
hood and that is why they are willing to have les- 
sons upon them now. But in most cases the time 
spent upon these is time wasted, because the adult 
forgets these stories almost as fast as he learns 
them, while if he had learned them at the proper 
time they would continue to be a part of his men- 
tal equipment. After he has become familiar 
with the various stories that are embedded in the 
Bible account, the pupil should next study the 
history of the Hebrews as a connected narrative. 
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If the stories of the Old Testament are not 
profitable for the older classes, neither are the 
teachings of the prophets adapted to little chil- 
dren. High school boys and girls will be much 
interested in these if they are properly presented, 
and will get from them an inspiration which will 
go far toward counteracting the too prevalent 
feeling that the first object in life should be to 
get possession of as much as possible of this 
world’s goods. It is good for them to realize that 
while the glory of Solomon and of the Queen of 
Sheba was but transitory, the influence of Amos, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Micah, has come down to us 
through the ages and will endure to the end of 
time. 

If the international lessons are followed from 
year to year there is no epportunity for teaching 
the history and testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. No one who has been in our First-day 
schools from six years of age to eighteen should 
go away from them ignorant of what the Society 
of Friends stands for, and unable to explain to 
others what its mission is in the world to-day. 

The international lessons make no provision for 
a study of the social problems that confront us. It 
is not enough that the Society of Friends produces 
good men and women. If these good men and 
women plant a hedge around themselves so that 
the rest of the world remains in ignorance of 
them, they are like the man who hid his lamp un- 
der a bushel. There should bea place in our 
First-day school course for a study of the condi- 
tions that help or hinder human progress, so that 
Friends may take an intelligent part in the re- 
shaping of these conditions, getting rid of the 
things that hinder and putting instead of them 
the things that help. 

It is true that the first attempts to write lessons 
in accordance with the graded outlines have not 
been entirely successful. Some of them have been 
too difficult for the grades for which they were 
intended. But each year one or more new sets of 
lessons will be written, until soon there will be 
such a variety of material to choose from that any 
school ought to be able to find lessons adapted to 
pupils of any age, which will, if carefully chosen, 
form a real graded course. It will then be pos- 
sible for the pupils of even the smallest country 
school, by taking each year the next lessons in 
order, to acquire an educative and _ inspiring 
knowledge of the Bible, and also of the Society of 
Friends and its relation to the world of which it 
is a part. 


I then will stop my own sorrow by every means, 
for it is in my power; and the sorrow of another 
I will endeavor to stop as far as I can. 


—Epictetus. 
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Religious Education, the journal of the Religious 
Education Association, is published bi-monthly, 
from the executive office of the Association, 153 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. The current issue 
deals with Moral Education in Elementary 
Schools, the Emotional in Religious Education, 
Training of the Pre-college Years, Some of the 
Needs of the Sunday School. An account is given 
of the Council of Religious Education and its 
Work, and information as to the progress of the 
R. E. A. movement. 


Of a church in Cleveland, O,. which ‘‘is built 
not alone to redeem the individual, but to reform 
society,’’ The Public (Chicago) says, ‘‘When 
churches go sincerely about this long neglected or 
grossly perverted part of their Master’s business, 
it is not likely that they will any longer be forced 
to choose between empty auditoriums and vaude- 
ville performances.’’ This is the true function of 
the church, except that if it were to set itself 
steadily about its business it would not forever 
have all this reform work piled up discouragingly 
before it. The work of a religious society is not 
so much that of a repair shop; it is rather creative. 
It is for the building up of character, individual, 
corporate, civic. As a Friend recently suggested, 
if we were banded together to form and were to 
keep intelligently and steadily about the business, 
we should not have to be always urging on to 
reform. 


THE NEW “‘ALMANAC.”’ 


In 1833 Foulke’s Almanac, containing a good 
deal of information about Friends and Friends’ 
Meetings, was issued in Philadelphia by Joseph 
Foulke. In 1841 the same author called his pro- 
duction the ‘‘Friends’ Almanac,’”’ and by that 
name it has continued under various publishers to 
this day. After Joseph Foulke’s name disappeared 
as editor, it had different publishers, among them 
being T. Ellwood Chapman, T. Ellwood Zell, anc 
the Friends’ Publishing Association. In 1882 the 
Almanac appeared under the auspices of the 
Friends’ Book Association, which has annually 
issued it since then. 

The issue for 1908 will be published by the Book 
Association as usual, but will be issued under the 
care of the General Conference Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. The purpose 
is to improve the publication in several particu- 
lars, and make it convey a wider range of Friendly 
information than heretofore. In fact, the desire 
is to make it the Year Book of the Society of 
Friends; and it will be called a Year Book instead 
of an almanac, although none of the vital calendar 
features will be omitted. Its contents will be 
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based on the most recent and reliable information 


obtainable, and Friends throughout the seven 
yearly meetings are urged to assist in making the 
publication reliable by sending correct statements 
regarding their particular meetings, touching 
those matters where the last almanac was known 
to be in error. 

A brief history of the Philanthropic, First-day 
school, and Friends’ Association movements in 
the Society will be given, as well as the develop- 
ment and organization of the General Conference 
as we now have it. Other new features will be 
added, and it is hoped to make some improvement 
in the typographical appearance and arrangement 
of the book. 

It is not the intention to increase the long-time 
price of the almanac, but rather to give purchasers 
more for their money. 

Any information for the Year Book may be sent 
to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 N. 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, but orders for copies or other business 
matters connected with the publication, should be 
addressed to Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SOCIAL WORK OF NEW YORK 
FRIENDS. 

[The following letter has been sent out by the Commit- 
tee for Philanthropic Labor of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. ] 

The free Summer Kindergarten under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee of the New York 
Monthly Meeting is now open, there being ses- 
sions each school morning during Seventh and 
Eighth months, in the School. Gymnasium, 16th 
Street and Rutherfurd Place. 

This work is of greatest value to the poor chil- 
dren of this East Side, as it comes at a time when 
the need is most pressing. In the winter, there 
are the regular schools, settlements, and the First- 
day or Sunday schools to develop the good in the 
children, but in summer, almost all of these agen- 
cies cease their efforts. 

Even the home training is largely relaxed in 
summer, and the children are left largely to the 
degrading influences of the street. The Friends’ 
Summer Kindergarten takes these little ones, 
gives them a cool place to play, trains them in 
hand work, and more than this, influences their 
characters for good. 

While called a ‘‘Kindergarten,’’ the older 
brothers and sisters, who bring the little tots, 
form a class which is trained in hand work, simi- 
lar to the classes for such children in the Indus- 
trial or Trade Schools. Our funds do not allow 
the use of tools, or expensive materials, but the 
training here secured is of practical value to the 
children. 
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Unfortunately our accommodations do not per- | 


mit of frequent bathing for all the children, but | 
the shower bath of the Seminary is used in the | 


most needed cases. If we had more showers, 
more towels and soap, and volunteers to oversee 
the washroom, say part of one day each week, it 
would be a great boon to these poor children. 

The teachers try to visit the homes, and to do all 
that is possible to bring cheer, health and high 
ideals into the families. But with an enrollment 


of about one hundred children, these teachers can | 


not do much work in each case. 





Will thee not continue thy support of this good | 


work? 
$20.79. Collections were larger than ever before, 


expenses. This year we hope for even larger re- 
ceipts, to cover the expenses of the work, and to 
make good last year’s shortage. 

Besides contributions, we want interested visit- 
ors. 
days, and have no personal evidence of interest on 
our part. 


the children. And when thee is in the country, 


can thee not arrange to send in some flowers? | 


Just a big lot of common field flowers; it means so | geiten,” where all the regular sessions will be 


much to these children to have flowers really their 
own. 
New York. 


16th Street, Checks, 


_Enclosed is a statement of receipts and | j, promoting the success of the gathering. The 
expenditures of last year, showing a shortage of | Congress will open Monday, the 9th of September, 
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in sewing up temptation and hemming in wages 
where they can be saved? If so please communi- 
cate with the pastor of the church, D. Augustine 
Reid, 234 W. Coulter St., Germantown, Philadel- 
phia. This work has the approval of ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,’’ 1506 Arch St., Philadelphia 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


Preparations are now nearly completed for the 
sixteenth International Peace Congress at Munich. 
A large Committee of Patronage, consisting of 
eminent personalities of Munich and other places, 


: at 10.30 o’clock in the Hall of the Rathaus (City 
but the increased number of children made greater | 


| of business appointed. 


, | o’clock, the committees will begin their work. 
It is hard for the teacher to work these hot | 


A visitor cheers the teachers as well as | 


Hall.) At this session the addresses of welcome 
and the responses will be given, the Congress or- 
ganized and the three committees on preparation 
In the afternoon, at 3.30 
In 
the evening a reception will be given to the dele- 
gates. Tuesday forenoon, at 9 o’clock, the com- 
mittees will continue their work, and at 3 o’clock 


| the first plenary business session will be held in 


the great hall of the ‘‘Hotel zu den Vier Jahres- 


_ held. The evening of Tuesday will be given up to 


money, can be sent to the writer at 50 Beekman | 


Cordially thine, 


WILL WALTER JACKSON. 


Chairman Committee on Philanthropic Work, 
New York Monthly Meeting. 


Street. 


NEW USE FOR A SEWING MACHINE. 
Where do colored girls at service in Philadel- 


a public mass meeting. 


Flowers should be sent to the school, 226 East | o’clock, the second plenary business session will 


stamps, OF | be held for consideration of reports from the com- 


Wednesday, at 9.30 


mittees. This session will be continued in the 
afternoon with an interval of one hour for break- 


| fast, which will be served in the adjoining rooms. 


| in the afternoon there will be an excursion. 


Wednesday evening a banquet will be given. 
Thursday forenoon will be devoted to business and 
In 


| the evening of Thursday there will be a presenta- 
| tion in the Opera House of Robert Reinert’s ‘‘ Der 


phia spend their afternoons out? On the streets, | } 
| forenoon and afternoon of Friday will both be 


buying expensive bargains in cheap shops, and in 


the winter evenings, at the theatres, or worse, or | 


in gossip with their friends. 
fun and clothes; do they have a fair chance to get 


ter or in coin? 


The Industrial School, owned by the struggling | 


colored congregation of the Baptist Tabernacle 
Church, West Coulter St., Germantown, wants to 
combat the ‘‘afternoon out’’ temptations witha 
sewing machine and a recreation centre. It wants 
a chance to place someone, who can teach the 
girls to sew, in charge of a club-room where a 
small charge will be made for the use of the ma- 
chine by the half hour. 

Is there not someone reading this who will send 
a machine as missionary to work among the hun- 
dred and more girls who can be influenced by it 


They must have | 


Krieg’’ prepared specially for the Congress. The 


given to business sessions, and in the evening 
public meetings will be held in different quarters 


| of the city with programs arranged for different 
either without paying too much—either in charac- | 





circles of society. Saturday forenoon the final 
plenary business session will be held, and at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon will occur the closing ban- 
quet. This isafine program, and the Congress 
gives promise of being large and _ successful. 
Those who are going to the Congress from this 
country will please take note that the Committee 
of Organization will have its office in the ante- 
room of the Hotel ‘‘Vier Jahreszeiten.’’ From 
Saturday, the 7th of September, the Entertain- 
ment Committee will have an office in the Central 


Railway Station. 
—The Advocate of Peace, 
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ANNUAL MEETING UNIVERSAL PEACE 
UNION. 


Remove the causes and abolish the customs of 
war. Live the conditions and promulgate the 
blessings of peace. 


The Forty-first Anniversary of the Universal 


Peace Union, and the fortieth of the Connecticut! Negro Bearing on Peace;’’ and by Gertrude 


branch, began its session in the Peace Temple, in | 


Peace Grove, at Mystic, Conn., Eighth month 
22nd, continuing daily at 10.80 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
through the 25th. 

It is no time for pioneers to cease or to relax 
efforts! With the Second Hague Conference in 
session; with Peace Congresses assembling through- 
out the world and the unparalled uprising of the 
people for peace, this annual meeting has been 
the best ever commemmorated. The principles 
presented at the organization of the Peace Union 


and earnestly advocated all these years, are recog-| to take part also. 


nized not only by the people, but by the heads of 
Governments, though they are yet to be practical- 
ly accepted, demand our reiteration and enforce- 
ment. In this spirit and with this purpose all ad- 
vocates and lovers of peace have been invited to 
attend these sessions and to contribute to their 
success by letters and suggestions when they can 
not attend. It must be apparent to every one that 
to carry on this great work for the public good, it 
requires a heavy expenditure of money, and should 
be met by generous financial aid. Any amount 
may be forwarded or given to Charles P. Hast- 
ings, Treasurer, 1305 Arch St, Phila., or the Sec- 
retary, Daniel Batchellor, during Eighth month at 
Mystic, Conn., or to any of the officers of the 
Society. 
ARABELLA CARTER, 
susiness Manager. 


ALFRED H. LOVE, 
President. 

On Fifth-day, the 23rd, ‘‘Educational Peace 
Day,’’ the addresses were by Professor Daniel 
Batchellor, of Philadelphia, who is director for 
the summer of the Mystic Nature School; by Pro- 
fessor Richard, of Columbia University, President 
of the German American Peace Society of New 
York, on ‘‘ Peace, the Welder of Nations;’’ and Pro- 
fessor H. S. Cowell, Principal of Cushing Acade- 
my, Mass., on ‘‘The New Patriotism in Schools.’’ 
In the afternoon the addresses were to be by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London, Eng., 
Peace Society, on ‘‘Methods of Peace Education;’’ 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Principal of George School, 
Pa., on “‘Peace in American Schools through Dis- 
cipline and Government;’’ and by Walter E. Ran- 
ger, Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode 
Island, on ‘‘The School as a Peace Agency.”’ 

On Seventh-day, at the morning and afternoon 
sessions, there were to be addresses by Julia B. G. 
Plummer, of Providence, R. I., Secretary of the 
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Rhode Island Radical Peace Society, on ‘‘Love to 
God and Man, Effectual in Bringing Universal 
Peace;’’ by Frank A. Smith of Haddonfield, N. J. 
(recently from Japan), on ‘‘Japan in Relation to 
the United States;’’ by Matthew Anderson, pas- 
tor of the Berean Presbyterian Church (of colored 
people), Phila., on ‘‘Fallacious Criticisms of the 


Yeates of New York city. 

On First-day there will be devotional peace 
meetings, morning and evening, in the places of 
worship in Mystic. There will also be a morning 
session in the Temple. 

In the afternoon, in the Temple there will bea 
closing session with an address by H. S. Baker, 
of Brooklyn, New York, on ‘‘Religion and Peace.’’ 
Dr. W. Evans Darby, Jas. H. Earle and others 
who have not yet given their subjects will speak. 

Ministers from the neighborhood are expected 


A VENERABLE BUILDING. 

[The following appeared in the Poughkeepsie Eagle by 
way of announcement of a reopening of the old stone 
meeting house at Clinton Corners, N. Y., which has been 
long disused for regular meetings, ] 

The word Quaker to most people, revives the 
memory of a peculiar garb and a quaint form of 
speech, plus the notion that somehow the word 
stands for a type of personal integrity that would 
not wash off or wear out in the ordinary, or even 
the extraordinary round of human effort and ex- 
perience. To this rather incomplete and superfi- 
cial appreciation, the Quaker, metaphorically at 
least takes off his hat. But the Friend of the 
twentieth century, mindful of his legacy of truth 
which has grown with its growth, would like to 
be better understood than is involved in an esti- 
mate which measures him by his peculiarities, 
however attractive these may have been or still 
remain. 

Amid the theological, political and social storm 
and stress of the seventeenth century, it now 
seems certain that George Fox, founder of the 
Friendly faith, built wiser than he knew. He laid 
the foundation of a religious society, based not on 
any of the speculative doctrines, the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Episcopacy, or the Westminster Con- 
fession of Presbyterianism, but on a unity of that 
spirit measurably manifest in every human soul. 
Out of this rational affirmation there was devel- 
oped a form of church polity sufficiently demo- 
cratic to suit the spiritual doctrine which it em- 
bodied. This polity provided not only for a 
‘‘church without a bishop,’’ but one without the 
semblance of a professional priesthood. 

The Friends’ meeting for worship was there- 
fore, simply the assembling on the plane of abso- 
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lute equality, of a company of sincere seeking 
souls. The Friends’ ministry became merely such 
vocal expression, out of the depths of personal ex- 
perence and spiritual communion, as each indivd- 
ual felt moved to contribute for the comfort and 
help of the assembled worshippers. 

In these later years Friends have been moved 
anew to spread their principles, and let their light 
shine in places both new and old. It is especially 
the concern of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles, of the New York 
Yearly Meeting, that the Friendly message should 
be delivered in every place where aforetime it 
was regularly delivered. A meeting under the 
auspices of this committee will therefore be held 
in the old stone meeting house at Clinton Corners, 
on the 4th day of Eighth month,( August) at 3 
p.m. This venerable structure was built in 1779, 
and for more than a century was the spiritual 
home of the ancestors of some of Dutchess Coun- 
ty’s forceful and representative citizens. To the 
meeting all are invited, whether presently inter- 
ested in the society or not, whether they are of 
that number to whom the Friends’ meeting isa 
mere memory, or of that probably still larger 
number who cherish the society as the religious 
organization of which loved and venerated ances- 
tors were members. 

It is not the custom of Friends when inviting 
attendance at their meetings to promise rich treats 
in eloquence or oratory though they have speakers 
among them who seldom fail to meet reasonable 
expectation. Henry W. Wilbur and others will 
attend this meeting at Clinton Corners on Eighth 
month 4th, at 3 p.m. An afternoon hour is named 
so as not to interfere with other services. 


I ought not to fear to survive my own people so 
long as there are men in the world; for there are 
always some whom one can love. 

—Anatole France. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. } 

An old prose classic, Fulke Greville’s Life of 
Sidney, comes from the Clarendon Press in a 
beautiful reprint. It was the author of this book 
who caused his tomb-stone to be inscribed ‘‘Fulke 
Grevil, Servant to Queene Elizabeth, Counsello 
to King James, and Frend to Sr Philip Sidney.”’’ 
The grave enthusiasm and quaint gusto of Gre- 
ville’s pages carry one back to the days when Sid- 
ney was the centre of admiration. All men 
praised this remarkable youth. 


greatness which he affected was built upon true 


In one of his| 


melodious sentences Greville says of him,—‘‘the | versions of the writings of Boehme, the German 





Worth; esteeming Fame more than Riches, and 
Noble actions far above Nobility itself.’’ How it 
resembles the style used by early Friends in their 
testimonies to deceased members of the meeting! 
It is typical of the seventeenth century nobility of 
utterance. 


‘Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones’’ by his 
wife, was issued in 1904 in two volumes. The 
publishers, Macmillans, now put it forth in a 
single portly volume. This biography is richly 
freighted with human interest, narrated so simply 
and so directly as to seem almost like personal 
talk. Sir Edward Burne-Jones passes before the 
reader from childhood to age with vividness of 
portrayal and a wealth of intimate touches, a very 
humane and lovable and kindly character. It is 
inspiring to follow him through his happy and 
abounding life—to see the youth enchanted with the 
services in Hereford Cathedral, losing himself in 
the pages of Malory and Chaucer and many an 
old-world romance of knighthood and magical ad- 
venture, studying at Oxford, falling under the 
spell of Ruskin and Rossetti and Tennyson; and 
then devoting himself to painting and gradually 
through the years conquering his art and becom- 
ing our great master of imagination and dream- 
erie in his wonderful series of pictures of mediae- 
val story, and through it all beloved by the great- 
est men of his day for his simplicity and sincerity, 
for his childlikeness and reverence and his con- 
stant devotion to the noblest ideals. J. R. H. 


The latest volume in Macmillan’s Mediaeval 
Towns series, is that on Dublin, by D. A. Chart, 
illustrated by H. J. Howard. The fine old Irish 
city is described historically and picturesquely. 
Dubh-linn, the ancient Gaelic name for the city, 
signifies ‘‘the black pool,’’ for the waters of the 
Liffey are tinged deep brown from an underlying 
peat bog. One of the most homelike and friendly 
of towns, Dublin was long ago praised for its 
location: ‘‘The seat of this citie is of all sides 
pleasant, comfortable and wholesome. If you 
would traverse hills, they are not far off. If cham- 
paign ground, it lieth of all parts. If you be de- 
lited with fresh water, the famous river called the 
Liffie runneth fast by.’’ A very interesting chap- 
ter describes Trinity College, the mother of learn- 
ing and wit, the alma mater of Swift, Berkeley, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Emmet, and Tom Moore. The 
book has a flavor of Irish kindliness threughout. 


It is of some significance, though not, appar- 
ently, known to the biographers of Fox, that the 
earliest Quaker tracts were published in London 
by one Giles Calvert, the publisher of the English 


mystic.—Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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THE STAY-AT-HOME TRAVELER 


Others will wander, here live I 
From year to year within one narrow room, 
Unmoving, sealed with pain’s unchanging doom. 
Yet must I, too, be journeying: though I lie 
Lump-helpless, still, wing-souled and glad, I fly 
To visit strange, bright markets, isles of bloom, 
And storied cloisters sweet with holy gloom, 
And scenes close-linked with names that never die. 


Oft come my travelled friends, and take my hands, 
And sit beside my bed, with much to say 

Of what their eyes have seen in foreign lands; 
I smile, and keep my secret day by day; 

For I, like them have trod enchanted sands, 
And I have sailed on fairer seas than they. 


In the Friend (Phila. ) —Margaret Ashman. 


BIRTHS. 


BOOTH.—At Plainfield, New Jersey, on Seventh month 
29th, 1907, to Levis Miller and Alice Lippincott Booth, 
a son, who is named Robert Lippincott Booth. 


MILLS.—To Charles W. and Florence N. Mills, of 
Cambridge, Mass , on Sixth month 7th, 1907, a daughter, 
whose name is Margaret Naomi Mills. 


PHILIPS.—At Wilmington, Del., Eighth month 16th, 
1907, to Jesse Watson and Helen Hillborn Philips, a 
daughter, who is named Anne Hillborn Philips. 


WORTHINGTON.—At Mozart, Pa., Eighth month Ist, 
1907, to Albert S. and Anna K. Worthington, a daughter, 
who is named Edith R. 


MARRIAGES. 


NEWMAN—BROOMELL.—On Eighth month 15th, 1907, 
in Park Avenue Meeting-house, Baltimore, Md., under 
care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, Emma 
Judith Broomell, daughter of Seneca P. Broomell to 
Herman Newman, editor of the American Friend, Phila- 
delphia. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 9th, 1907, at 
the residence of Charles J. Supplee, near Yardley, Pa., 
Mary Ann Barnes, aged 76 years. 


COOPER.—On Eighth month 3d, 1907, at her home near 
Pendleton, Ind., Sarah E., wife of Elwood P. Cooper, 
aged 60 years, 11 months and 27 days. The funeral took 
place from the Friends’ Meeting-house in Spring Valley, 
Eighth month 6th at 3 p.m. She leaves a husband, eight 
children and one brother to mourn her loss. 

She was the only daughter of the late Robert and Su- 
sanna S. Blackburn, born in Bedford County, Pa., Eighth 
month 6th, 1846. There she grew up to beautiful woman- 
hood, loved and respected by a large circle of friends and 
relatives. She was a successful teacher but gave up the 
work to go west with her parents in Eleventh month 1870. 
They moved to Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, near Win- 
field, Iowa, where she took an active interest in the meet- 
ing and First-day school. 

In the summer of 1872, she was appointed governess of 
the Indian children at the Government Pawnee Agency at 
Genoa, Nebr., which place ske filled to the satisfaction of 
all connected with the school for almost two years, when 
her parents persuaded her to give up the work and return 
home to be with them. 

On the 19th of Eleventh month 1874, she and Elwood 
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P. Cooper were united in marriage. Both being birth-right 
members in the Society of Friends, they continued to take 
an active part in the meeting and school. After eighteen 
years of happy married life they moved to Webster City, 
Iowa, to which place her parents had moved at an earlier 
date, she feeling it her duty and privilege to be near them 
and to care for them. After eight years residence at this 
place they moved to Pendleton, Ind., feeling a desire to 
be again among Friends and near a Friends’ meeting. 

' She often expressed to those nearest her the deep inter- 
est, pleasure and satisfaction she felt in being thus situ- 
ated. She possessed a gentle, Christian spirit, ever 
thoughtful of the welfare of others. Her field of labor 
knew no bounds, in which she so faithfully and conscien- 
tiously tendered kindnesses, but now she has been called 
to rest. 


With mother dear—oh, sacred place, 
Oh templed fane, how fair 

To kneel beside her shrine of grace 
To kneel and worship there! 

With mother dear was calm retreat, 
Was rest and love and song, 

And round her, oh, how tender sweet 
The shades of memory throng! 


RAWSON.—At Lincoln, Va., on the 9th of Eighth 
month, 1907, Eliza F. Rawson, in her 77th year, passed 
from earth to that reward that awaits those who are 
faithful in the performance of every recognized duty. 

She was born in Chatham, Columbia Co., New York, 
where her parents, John and Clarissa Coffin were valued 
members of the Friends’ Society of that place. She was 
married in 1854 to John Janney, eldest son of Samuel M. 
and Elizabeth Janney of Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 
Her husband died in 1858 and in 1874 she was married to 
Edward J. Rawson of New York city. 

She was for many years an earnest and successful 
teacher and at her funeral one of her earliest pupils bore 
loving testimony to her valuable instruction. The impress 
of her strong sweet character was always felt by all 
classes in any community where her lot was cast and her 
active mind and busy hands were ever ready to relieve the 
suffering, to strengthen the faltering and to help with any 
good work. It is not often the privilege of one person to 
influence for good as many lives as has been this dear 
friend’s who has just left us. 

She leaves one son, Samuel M. Janney of New York 
city, who with his wife and son cheered her last days. 
During her last illness there were times when she seemed 
lifted above earthly suffering and to have a vision of the 
joys beyond. One morning she remarked to a sister ‘‘I 


‘have slept on a bed of down,’’ and she repeated the 23rd 


Psalm and then quoted some lines from a favorite poem. 


‘* “Sleep soft, beloved! we sometimes say 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep; 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ’’ 


SMITH.—At Eaglesmere, Pa., Eighth month 2nd, 1907, 
Emily Kaighn, widow of Albert H. Smith, M. D. and 
daughter of Charles and Mary C. Kaighn of Kaighns 
Point, N. J. Four of her children survive her—Edward 
B., Emily Kaighn, Elizabeth and Alice H. S. Bartow. 


SMITH.—Henry Knight Smith, born in Washington 
County, Pa., Third month 17th, 1838, died Seventh month 
12th, 1907, at his home near McNabb, Ill. He _ belonged 
to a family who were members of the Society of Friends 
for six generations and whose ancestors came from Eng- 
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land about the time of William Penn and settled in Bucks 
County, Pa. He has lived in Putnam County, Illinois, 
since 1842 and has been a member of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting since about 1865. 


TRUMAN.—George S. Truman went to sleep at his 
home near Genoa, Nebraska, on the morning of Seventh 
month 22nd, 1907 and his spirit quietly passed away; aged 
87 years and 28 days.‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.’’ 


WHITMORE.—At her late residence, 1727 Fairmount 
Ave., Philadelphia on Eighth month 17, 1907, Harriet, 
widow of the late Edwin K. Whitmore, aged 86 years. 
Funeral and interment at Friends’ Meeting at Abington, 
Pa., on the 20th. While not a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends she had often expressed her sympathy 
with Friends. Her recollection of a few weeks spent at 
the Moorestown Friends’ Home and her close association 
with Friends there were highly cherished. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Samuel P. Zavitz, of Coldstream, Ontario, 
expects to attend Illinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek, Ill., the 14th to the 19th of Ninth month, 
and the meetings of the inter-yearly meeting committee on 

isolated members to be held there at that time. 


Canada, 


Mary S. Howell writes from Pasadena, Cal. : 

‘‘The Young Friends’ Association has adjourned until 
Tenth month or before if there is business to be transact- 
ed. While this seemed wise, there was an almost unani- 
mous desire among the Friends for a regular meeting for 
worship so that at half past ten last First-day (Seventh 
month 28th) one was held in our parlor. About thirty-five 
were present and everyone seemed to feel satisfied. There 
were few words spoken but the Friends were glad to be 
together. Tomorrow morning, (Eighth month 3d) we 
shall meet with Dr. Emily Hunt and sisters.’’ She adds 
that William Jackson Palmer of Colorado Springs, who is 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, has contribut- 
ed $500 to the fund for the meeting-house. Other contrib- 
utions to this fund have been sent to Henry W. Wilbur as 
follows: Caroline Reeves, Richmond, Ind,, $20; Sylvester 
Garrett, Swarthmore, Pa., $5; Elizabeth Garrett, Swarth- 
more, Pa., $5; Isaac H. Clothier, Philadelphia, $100; total 
$130. 


The following extract from a letter from Abraham L. 
Brick, Representative in Congress from Indiana, will be 
of interest to Friends who are expecting to attend the 
meeting of the General Conference in 1908 at Winona: ‘‘I 
am. very well acquainted with Winona Assembly, the 
grounds and general situation. It is located in Kosciusko 
County, in which county there are forty lakes and it is 
one of the most flourishing agricultural counties in the 
west. The Winona grounds border upon one of these 
lekes. I cannot give you the exact number of acres in 
the grounds but they run up into the thousands. The as- 
sembly is amply provided with good hotels, fine cottages, 
beautiful groves, and there are a number of steamboats on 
the lake. It has all the conveniences of any resort of that 
character in the United States. It is the Chautauqua of 
the west. The moral atmosphere is the very best and the 
people there are of the very highest character. It is one 
of the most beautiful spots I know of and is supplied with 
all the conveniences and splendid appointments of any 
place of that character anywhere. I am very glad you 
are coming and I know you and your friends will not only 
not be disappointed, but that it will be a season of rest 
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and pleasure and profit to all who come with you to the 
Assembly. Ihave been there a number of times and 
marveled at the enterprise and splendid development of 
that place, and especially at the way in which it is run.’’ 


A Friend, who is closing up an estate writes that the 
following volumes of Friends’ Intelligencer are to be dis- 
posed of: the 5th, 6th and 7th and from the 19th to the 
present time. Persons desiring any or all of these vol- 
umes are asked to communicate with Friends’ Intelligencer 
and to state whether they are willing to pay more than 
the cost of transportation. 


Canada Half Yearly Meeting, which, as announced in 
this column, is to be held this year on First-day and 
Second-day, the Ist and 2nd of Ninth month (instead 
of the usual time a month later,) will be at Newmarket, 
Ontario, (not, as announced two weeks ago, at Bloomfield). 
The change of date is not a permanent one, but only for 
the present year. 

Burlington First-day School Union will meet at Mans- 
field Meeting-house, Columbus N. J., Ninth month 14th 
at 10.30 a.m. There will also be an afternoon session. 
All who come will be met by carriages at Columbus on 
the Pennsylvania lines. 


Charles F. Underhill writes from Winona Lake, Ind., 
that he hopes to spend one or two days at Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, returning home in time fora fresh start for 
Fishertown, Pa. 

Friends attending Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Falls 
Meeting-house, Fallsington, Pa., on Fifth-day the 29th, 
arriving at Morrisville, Pa., by train or trolley, can get 
passage to Fallsington and return on the Langhorne Auto- 
ears, which start from Pryor’s drug store on Bridge St., 
Morrisville. Frequent trips will be made if necessary to 
accommodate the Friends. Lunch will be served for all 
at the meeting-house. 

The time of holding Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting will 
not be changed to the early part of Ninth month this year as 
was intended and announced in this column. Owing to the 
death of our friend, George S. Truman of Genoa, Nebr., 
and other unforseen changes in the neighborhood it has 
been found impossible to arrange for the meetings in Ninth 
month. They will, accordingly, be held at the usual 
time, the last Second-day in Tenth month and the First- 
day and Seventh-day preceding. 


All who are going to Fishertown to attend the Central 
Committee Conferences on the 3lst and who have not al- 
ready done so are asked to send word to Margaretta Black- 
burn, Fishertown Pa., to reach her not later than the 26th. 
This is necessary in view of the local arrangements, 
which involve meeting Friends at Bedford and their en- 
tertainment for the three days of the meetings. 


A leader is wanted for a class or club of colored young 
men in Spring Street Mission, who will assist them in 
forming themselves into a social and literary organization 
for self improvement, and will devote one evening a week 


to their interests. Voluntary service is expected. The 
necessary qualifications are a kindly spirit, a fair educa- 
tion and a willingness to serve. Such a leader will be 
well supported by other workers and will find the work a 
pleasure and a profit to himself as well as a benefit to the 
boys. 
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W. H. Snowden, of Arcturus, Va., sends us a copy of 
the Alexandria Gazette containing a sketch of William 
Penn, which he was moved to write because of the propo- 
sition to transfer the remains of William Penn to West- 
minster Abbey. 

‘‘If Penn could be consulted about the disturbing of his 
ashes and their re-burial in Westminster Abbey along with 
the many royal and noble villains who moulder there, he 
would respectfully decline the empty honor. He never 
cared for show, pomp or tinsel. He was one of the plain 
people striving for the good of all around him. He needs 
no mausoleum of marble or bronze to keep his memory 
fresh and venerated.’’ 


Henry W. Wilbur expects to attend Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing which will this year be held at Salem, Eighth month 
24th to 29th. On his way home he will attend the meet- 
ings of the Central Committee at Fishertown, Pa. 





THE FISHERTOWN MEETINGS. 


The program of the Central Committee Meetings and 
Conferences at Fishertown, Pa., from Eighth month 31st 
to Ninth month 2nd, will be somewhat az follows: 

Seventh-day morning will be devoted to meetings of 
the Committee to arrange program for the General Con- 
ference of 1908, and meetings of other sub-committees. 

In the afternoon there will be a Conference on First- 
day school work. Mary Whitson of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, will open the discussion with a paper 
on the aims and principles of Friends’ First-day schools. 
K. Barclay Spicer, Editor of Friends’ Intelligencer, will 
speak on the methods and materials of our First-day school 
work. There will follow a general discussion, in which 
part will be taken by Friends active in the First-day 
school interests and the ministry of several of the Yearly 
Meetings. 

Seventh-day evening there will be addresses by Henry 
W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, Pa., and Charles F. Under- 
hill of Brooklyn, New York. 

On First-day there will be meetings for worship in the 
morning, afternoon and evening. 

On Second-day there will be sessions in the morning 
and afternoon. One session will be devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Central Committee, the other to an open par- 
liament under the care of the General Conference Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, in 
which visiting Friends and the local Friends will take 
part. 


In the evening a closing devotional meeting will be 
held. 





The Committee appointed at the Asbury Park meeting 
of the Central Committee to arrange the program of the 
1908 meeting of Friends’ General Conference has held two 
meetings and will meet again at Fishertown on the 3lst, 
Friends are asked to send at once any suggestions they 
may have as to subjects that ought to be taken up, Friends 
or others who ought to be asked to address the Conference 
or to take part in the discussion, or any other matter that 
has to do with the program. One or more sessions will 
be devoted to education, two or more to those phases of 
education that pertain more particularly to our First-day 
schools, several to the relations of a religious society to 
social and civic matters as represented by our committees 
for philanthropic activity, one to the advancement of 
Friends’ principles, and one or more to the message of our 
Society in relation to some of the most pressing problems 
of present day life. R. BARCLAY SPICER, Chairman. 
140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia. 





On the 11th the meeting at York, Pa., was attended by 
George L. Maris. He took up the line of First-day school 
thought concerning the principles of the Society of 
Friends. His statements were clear and convincing. He 
laid special emphasis upon the divine mission of Jesus and 
the importance of each individual living up to the very 
best light he has. 

One of those present was a lady from the West and af- 
terward in speaking of the meeting and Geo. Maris’ ex- 
planations she said that she was so glad that there is a 
religious society existing which believes this simple doc- 
trine; that there is great need to-day of its practical 





RATES TO FISHERTOWN. 


Unless more Friends who are going to Fishertown to 
attend the Central Committee Meetings and Conference 
send in their names to James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut 
St., Phila., it will be impossible to make arrangements in 
time for a special car. 

It is proposed to take the 8.40 a.m. train from Broad 
St. Station, Phila., on Sixth-day, the 30th. Special lim- 


ne ited excursion ticket to Bedford should be purchased. 
1elp. teas This has to be signed by purchaser, and again at Bedford 

We resume — First-day school work the 26th inst., | before returning. Tickets from Phila., $10.25; from New 
after a month’s vacation. BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 


York, $13.85; from Baltimore, $9.55. From Bedford to 
Fishertown local fare will be paid, about 40 cents each 
way. 

For a party of 25 or more going by the 8.40 from Phila., 
a special through car can be obtained if word is sent at 
onee to James Atkinson. 





A good work is being done by the little body of Friends 
at Willistown, Chester County, Pa., such as might be 
done by almost every country meeting, if only there were 
individual Friends who were willing to take hold and do 
it. There are no little children belonging to the meeting, a 
but over a dozen children have been gathered in from the 
surrounding neighborhood (enough to form two interesting THE SCHOOL FOR STUDY. 
classes), and these not only attend the school quite regu- Herbert G. Wood, of Cambridge, England, writes that 
larly but also remain for the meeting, which is often | he will sail from Southampton on the 26th inst., and will 
silent. The classes are taught by Alice Bartram and | be at the Friends’ School for Religious and Social Study 
Alice Smedley, the former being the superintendent of the | from the time of his arrival, probably Ninth month Ist, 
school. There is also a live class of older pupils ranging | until the close. 
from eighteen to seventy years of age, most of whom are | The committee has been fortunate in securing Dr. 
members of meeting. Elizabeth Lloyd attended the First- | Josiah Strong, President of the American Institute of Social 
day school and meeting on the 18th, and at a philanthropic | Service, New York, who will lecture on the evening of 
conference in the afternoon gave an informal talk on Ninth month llth, and will conduct one of the class 
‘*Brotherhood.’’ The subject was further discussed by | periods the morning of the 12th. 

Patience W. Kent, Laura B. Garrett and others. | Registration for the School has been steadily increas- 
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ing, and enough have already signified their irtention of 
attending to make it a success. 

There will be no detailed examination or marking of ex- 
amination papers. The work will be principally done by 
lectures and talks. No one need hold back because of the 
fear of a topical examination at the end. 

It is desirable that the registration continue. We 
should know approximately at least, the number who will 
be in attendance in order to enable the George School 
management to properly provide for the students. Send 
all requests for registration or information to Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MARYLAND HOME-COMING. 


Maryland’s Old Home week is to be inaugurated First- 
day, Tenth month 13th, with special exercises in all Balti- 
more places of worship, the congregations of which are 
going to endeavor in every instance possible to have with 
them former pastors who are now stationed elsewhere. 

The churches will also give a warm welcome to all their 
old members who return to the city to participate in the 
pleasures of the big reunion. 

Governor Edwin Warfield, of Maryland, is sending invi- 
tations to Marylanders scattered everywhere to come home 
for Old Home Week and asks that the addresses of persons 
formerly residing in the state be sent as promptly as pos- 
ible to the secretary of the Maryland Home Coming Asso- 
ciation, 602 Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md. 


BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS. 


[The following which we find in the Christian Register 
will be of interest to Friends who are planning to attend. ] 


The secretary has received the following, which, as it 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- | 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and | 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. | 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held | 
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| general public, and is limited to 1,200 people. 
| membership will entitle one to greatly reduced rates on 
| the excursions to Plymouth, Fairhaven, and to other cour- 
| tesies. 
| made especially for the Congress, and a souvenir book 


| 

JOSEPH L. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
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is one of a number of similar communications, is printed 
and answered in these columns :— 

‘*The purpose of the ‘one-dollar’ enrollment fee is not 
quite clear to me, nor do I know exactly to whom such 
fees should be paid. What advantage in forwarding now, 
preparatory to September meetings? Kindly send me pro- 
grams as soon as published. Win p.’’ 

It is evident that the Congress must have some constitu- 
ency, and also some sources of income to pay its large ex- 
penses. Hence it has been arranged to issue certificates 
of membership, and the fee which should be sent to 
C. W. Wendte, Secretary, has been placed at one dollar. 
This will enable all who are in sympathy with its pur- 
poses to express this by joining the movement and con- 
tributing a modest amount toward it. 

But there are certain practical advantages also in doing 
this. First, each member thus enrolled will receive an 
admission card to the Public Reception to be held at the 
Hotel Somerset, at which the foreign guests are to be 


| welcomed and presented in turn, and addresses made, re- 


freshments served, etc. This reception is not open to the 
Again, 


Every member will receive a badge, now being 


containing portraits and brief biographies of the principal 
speakers from abroad at the meetings. 

The advantage of enrolling one’s self as a member of the 
Boston Congress now, instead of during Congress week, 
lies chiefly on the side of the local committee, whose 
labors at that busy time will be considerably lightened by 


| it. Yet even for intending members it may be advanta- 
geous to avoid the crowd of applicants during the session 
| of the Congress. 
| published by the committee. 


They will also receive later literature 


8th mo. 25th (1st-day.)—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of G. A. and E. B. Capron, 42 
Fisher Avenue, at 1] a.m. 
8th mo. 26th (2nd-day.)—Warring- 
| ton Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, 
| Adams County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; Min- 
isters and Elders, 7th-day before at 3 
| p.m. 


THOMAS, 





at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and | 
9th months. 


8th mo. 24th (7th-day.)—Mansfield, | 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association. 

8th mo. 24th (7th -day.)—Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth 
Meeting House, near Sparta, Ontario, 
Canada; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. 

8 mo. 25th (lst-day.)—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing, will attend an appointed Meet- 
ing at the Old Cape May Meeting 
House at Seaville N. J. at 11 o‘clock 
A. M. Leave the train at Ocean View a 
Station, Sea Isle City Branch. Meet- 
ing House one mile East on ‘‘Shore 
Road.’’ Carriages in waiting. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Orrices : { 23 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. | 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


8th mo. 26th (2nd - day.) — Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 

| before. 
8th mo. 27th (8rd-day.)— Burling- 
| ton Quarterly Meeting, at Mount 
| Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. ; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 10.30 a. m. 
Steam trains leave Market Street 
Wharf, Philadelphia, at 9.08 and 9.20 
a.m. Trolley cars leave Camden every 
half hour, running direct to Meeting 

| House. 
8th mo. 29th (5th-day.) — Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, at Falls (Fallsing- 
ton, Pa.), at 10 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at 11 a.m. See 
| “Notes and Announcements,’’ this 

| issue. 





